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Lady Wilde would do good service if she
would write her memoirs, the appearance and
ways of our '48 men are often so scantily
known to us. Many a writer of incomparable
song and ballad has no more record than his
voice. We do not know even whether he was
witty or wearisome, dark or fair. A hundred
years hence men will peer about in vain for
any history of Keegan, the farm laborer; and
concerning Edward Walsh they will find no
more, or little more, than that he used to
wander about the roads near Dublin, a little
harp on his left arm.

Lady Wilde could fill many blank spaces.
Meanwhile, she is doing good work in setting
down in good English Sir William Wilde's
great collection of folk-lore and legend. Sir
William Wilde employed peasants in all parts
of Ireland to gather together everything in the
way of charm or fairy tale. Old men and
women, too, when going away cured from his
hospital, would ask leave to send him eggs or
fowl, or some such country gift, and he would
bargain for a fairy tale instead. Lady Wilde
is now preparing for the press a new volume
taken from this great collection. It will be of
some size, and deal mainly with charms and
spells.

Two other writers are about to publish with